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Indexes of Living Costs Abroad. The quarterly 
revisions, for 26 foreign cities, appear on pages 
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WESTERN EUROPE 











REGIONAL 


Incomes Policy Advocated Despite Modest 





Results. The writer of an article on 
the contributions of the Organization 
for Economic Coordination and Development 
(OECD) to the development of national 
policy for income and economic stabiliza- 
tion concluded that, despite modest 
results in this field, a sufficiently 
strong theoretical basis exists for such 
a policy and that governments generally 
agree that a behavior of incomes con- 
sistent with these theoretical principles 
would be very conducive to price sta- 
bility. 

The article was written by P. de Wolff, 
chairman of OECD Working Party #4 on 
economic policy, and published by the 
Central Planning Bureau (Reprint Series 
No. 100) in The Hague, the Netherlands. 

The writer noted that in the Nether- 
lands--the only country with a detailed 
institutional framework for an income 
policy--"the structure has from time to 
time been put to such strong tests that 
its future seemed at stake" 
guidelines established in other countries 
with a more restricted policy have been 
followed in only a comparatively small 
number of cases. However, he regarded 
it as “unfair to conclude ... that the 
idea of an incomes policy as a complement 
to other instruments of central economic 
policy has proved to be a failure. On 
the contrary, the positive results ob- 
tained so far may be seen as first steps 
on a long and difficult road. After all, 
it took ...a long time to develop 
suitable forms for other types of eco- 
nomic policy now widely accepted. This 
argument applies with greater force to 
the field of incomes policy, as_ the 
success of such a policy isnot only de- 
pendent on its being understood and 
accepted by governments and legislative 
bodies but [also] requires the confidence 
and cooperation" of labor and management. 
Consequently, the writer proposed that 
much more attention be given in the 
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future to educate the public in general 
and the interested parties in particular. 

Further, he recommended that, in 
making improvements in policies, more 
emphasis be placed on achieving “balanced 
systems of measures"; for example, com- 
pensatory measures might be formulated 
which would become effective when the 
guideposts turned out, at the end of a 
period, to have been disadvantageous to 
one of the parties. 

The article suggested that "...a 
great step forward could be made through 
an international coordination of the 
policies concerned. In this respect, 
the growing understanding between the 
partners in the European Economic Com- 
munity for the importance of a coordi- 
nated economic policy in general should 
be considered as a comforting sign."-- 
Publication of the Central Planning 
Bureau, The Hague. 








EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


Workers' Gains Reviewed on EEC's Eighth 
Anniversary. The socioeconomic develop- 
ment and main advances in the European 
Economic Community (EEC) during the 
period 1958-65 were reviewed in a sup- 
plement to the annual report for 1965 by 
the EEC Commission to the European Par- 
liament. (The 142 members of the Par- 
liament are appointed by the aational 
Parliaments of the six member countries 
from among their own members.) The 8 
years mark the period between the Coa- 
munity's start in 1958 and the end of the 
second 4-year stage of a 12-year period 
set by the Rome Treaty for the completion 
of the Community's establishment. Basic 
changes which have taken place in the 
Community from 1958 to 1965 are summa- 
rized below. 

The Community's population grew 9.2 
percent, from 168 million to 183.6 ail- 
lion. The economically active pop- 
ulation, including the unemployed, ex- 
panded less rapidly, rising 3 percent, 
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from 72.4 million to 74.6 million. 
Unemployment fell from 2.8 million to 
1.5 million. 

Acute labor shortages in some countries 
brought more women into the work force. 
They also caused moreworkers, primarily 
from EEC countries and from nonmember 
Mediterranean countries, to move away 
from home for better paid jobs in labor- 
short areas. In 1965, 268,000 Italians 
found jobs in the other five EEC coun- 
tries; 156,000 did so in 1958. Non- 
community countries also eased the labor 
shortage by sending 84,000 workers to 
the EEC in 1958 and 578,000 workers in 
1965. 

In five member countries, between 74 
and 80 percent of the work force earned 
monthly salaries in 1965. The Commission 
considers the increase inthe salary 
earning population a reflection of the 
transfer of workers from the farm to 
industry; this transfer also improved 
agricultural productivity. The retrain- 
ing and reemployment facilities provided 
by the European Social Fund had assisted 
454,000 workers by the end of 1965. 

Gross Community Product (GCP) expanded 
44 percent by volume during the 1958-65 
period, though the individual growth 
rates of the member countries varied 
considerably. Italy recorded the fastest 
average annual growth rate, 6 percent 
for each person employed, followed by 
France and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many at 4.5 percent and Belgium and the 
Netherlands at 4 percent. 

Private consumption also expanded, 
but did so more slowly than GCP. Its 
annual growth rate averaged 5.4 percent 
in Italy, 5 percent in the Netherlands, 
4.6 percent in Germany, 4 percent in 
France, and 3.8 percent in Belgium. 

The Common Market citizen had more 
money to spend in 1965 than in 1958, 
even though higher prices absorbed part 
of his improved income. In Germany, 
Italy, and theNetherlands, gross hourly 
earnings rose 90 percent inthe 8 years. 
They increased more than 60 percent in 
France, slightly more than 50 percent 
in Belgium, and 40 percent in Luxembourg. 
Increases in the cost of living from 
1958 to 1965 ranged from 12 percent in 
Luxembourg to a 32-percent high in France, 
as shown in the following tabulation: 
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Cost-of-living index 








[ 1958=100 | 

Annual 

June average 
1966 1965 1964 
Belgium 1/..... 121 115 111 
Germany........ 122 118 114 
France.....+-+. 136 132 129 
Italy.cccccceee 132 129 124 
Luxembourg 1/.. 115 112 108 
Netherlands.... 135 126 119 
United States.. 113 109 107 


1/ Excludes rent. 
Source: Labor inthe European Economic 


Community, October 1966. 





Even so, real income rose an estimated 
35 percent in France, 50 percent in 
Germany, 40 percent in the Netherlands, 
30 percent in Belgium, and 25 percent 
in Italy and Luxembourg. The gaps among 
real wages inthe different member coun- 
tries narrowed less than differences in 
nominal wages. 

The Common Market citizen worked a 
shorter week in 1965 than hedid in 1958 
and also received a longer paid vacation. 
Only in Belgium and Luxembourg did the 
length of the workweek remain unchanged. 
At the beginning of 1965 theFrench work- 
week still averaged more than 46 hours 
and exceeded 50 hours in some industries, 
but a movement to reduce it started during 
the year. The German workweek shrank 4 
hours and Dutch 2% hours and averaged, 
respectively, 44 and 46 hours at the end 
of 1965. The Italian workweek followed 
similar trends, but during the recession 
of 1964, fell to 42 hours per week. 

Paid annual vacations were liberalized 
throughout the Community. French work- 
ers, who already had 3weeks of vacation 
in 1958, now have 4. Instead of 2 weeks 
of vacation as in 1950, Belgians now 
have 3 and Germans 2% or 3. In other 
member countries, the trade unions won 
longer annual vacations through collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Italy maintained the custom of paying 
at yearend a"thirteenth month's salary," 
which is similar to a Christmas bonus 
in the United States. 

In 1965, 1.6 million new dwellings 
were completed; 1.2 million were built 
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in 1958. In spite of the 11 miliion 
houses built since 1958, the Comsunity 
still has a housing shortage. The two 
outstanding developments in EEC housing 
have been the reduction since 1958 in 
public housing and the improvement in 
the quality of new construction. Con- 
struction costs and rents, however, have 
increased considerably. 

In 1958, 75 percent of the Community's 
citizens were covered by health insur- 
ance. By 1963 (the last year for which 
data are available), the proportion had 
risen to 85 percent. 

Social security coverage has also 
broadened, particularly in Belgium and 
Luxembourg where reforms in the system 
were made. The Governments of Germany, 
Belgium, and Luxembourg pay between 18 
and 23 percent of the cost; the French, 
Italian, and Dutch Governments contribute 
between 6 and 10.2 percent. Yet, since 
1958, French, Italian, and Dutch workers 
have started to make smaller contribu- 
tions, and workers in the other member 
countries to contribute slightly more. 

All six EEC member countries are re- 
forming their educational systems, espe- 
cially at the secondary level. Compul- 
sory schooling starts at achild's sixth 
birthday and continues for 8 or 9 years. 
France will require, beginning in 1967, 
school attendance for10 years. Belgium, 
Germany, and the Netherlands soon plan 
to raise the school-leaving age. The 
shortage of teachers, however, has in- 
hibited plans for expanding education. 
The shortage persists, although educa- 
tion's share of the national budgets of 
the countries is double what it was in 
1950. 

Postschool vocational training has 
intensified and expanded to include more 
trades. Facilities for training adult 
workers have also multiplied, especially 
those for retraining rural workers for 
industrial employment. With the rising 
importance of science and technology, 
however, the need for facilities in these 
areas has grown more acute. 

Accidents at work and occupational 
diseases still present amajor challenge 
to social policy, according to the Com- 
mission, although the member countries 
have attempted to reduce them by educa- 
tion and safety systems. In 1965, Italy, 
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for example, passed laws to” promote the 
safe use of solvents and to protect 
agricultural and construction workers. 
Belgium and the Netherlands have decided 
to establish within their medical serv- 
ices a section to treat occupational 
diseases. 

The member countries have endeavored 
to adapt family life to the changing 
pattern of society. Some countries in- 
creased family allowances and introduced 
new benefits. Germany, for example, in 
1965, decided to grant an education 
allowance for young adults who continue 
to study or take vocational training.-- 


European Community. 


GERMANY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 


Women's Role in the Labor Force Ex- 
amined. A Government-commissioned study, 
initiated by the lower house of the 
Bundestag (Federal Parliament) and pub- 
lished on September 14, 1966, as Druck- 
sache V 909, discusses changes in the 
social status of German women. 

The population of Germany is composed 
of many more women than men because of 
the loss of men in the two World Wars. 
The study cites census data showing that 
29.8 million women and 26.4 million men 
resided in the country in 1961. The dif- 
ference is even greater--4 million--for 
men and women above 35 years of age. 
This fact, according to the study, ex- 
plains the large proportion of unmarried 
women (1.3 million) and widows (2 mil- 
lion) between the ages of 35 and 65 in 
1961. Married women totaled 8.3 million 
in that year. 

The average life expectancy of German 
women has increased from 63 years in the 
early 1930's to 72 years today. The 
average age at which they marry has de- 
clined; it isnow 23.7 years (25.9 years 
for men). The number of children, as 
well as the frequency of divorce, is 
greater among those who marry young. 

One third of all women in the Federal 
Republic of Germany are gainfully em- 
ployed. Almost all single women are 
employed, but only about 33 percent of 
the married women are engaged in work 
outside the home. The distribution of 
employed women among the various sectors 
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of the economy varies considerably. They 
comprise 20 percent of all self-employed 
persons, 28.3 percent of the manual work- 
ers, and 43.9 percent of all white-collar 
workers and civil servants. Women rep- 
resent a large majority (83.5 percent) 
of the workers in small family-operated 
enterprises, typically shops. 

The report noted threeusual phases in 
women's lives: (1) A period in which 
most of them are trained and hold their 
first job or jobs, (2) aperiod in which 
they marry and bring up children, and 
(3) a period in which they often resume 
work outside the home after the children 
grow older. Despite the changes that 
have occurred in the public mind about 
the "typical" woman, her chief role is 
still considered that of mother. As the 
report puts it, she continues to be re- 
garded as the central figure on whom 
“the harmony of family life depends." 
Yet, there are now relatively few fami- 
lies with many children. Most couples 
consider two children the maximum. At 
the time of the 1961 census, there were 
10.7 million mothers and 19.4 million 
children. 

Although large numbers of female 
students are to be found in certain 
branches of academic study, such as 
pharmaceutics and modern languages, 
only 20 percent of all students at in- 
stitutions of higher learning are women. 
Moreover, many of them do not complete 
their studies; they either marry or 
turn to work other than that for which 
they were preparing.--German Government 
Publication. 








ITALY 


Production Increased as Labor Force 
Declined in Mid-1966. Although pro- 
duction reportedly increased substan- 
tially in almost all industrial sectors 
during the first half of 1966, unen- 
ployment remained relatively high and a 
virtual stalemate existed in collective 
bargaining. According to the latest 
figures fromtheCentral Statistical In- 
stitute (ISTAT), industrial production 
in the first half of 1966 was 11.2 per- 
cent higher than in the first half of 
1965, but unemployment in July 1966 
stood at 3.6 percent of the labor force, 
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slightly above the 3.5 percent of July 
1965. In this 12-month period there has 
been, however, a substantial decrease 
in underemployment (persons working less 
than 33 hours a week because of a lack 
of work). In July 1966, there were 
246,000 underemployed, a decrease of 43 
percent from the 429,000 underemployed 
in July 1965. 

This trend in unemployment and under- 
employment indicates that Italian em- 
ployers have achieved the production in- 
crease largely through the introduction 
of technological improvements and gradual 
return to full-time utilization of their 
work forces rather than through the 
hiring of additional workers. 

The total labor force continued to de- 
cline, although there has been an in- 
crease of almost 25 percent inthe number 
of persons seeking their first jobs. 
Unemployment among new jobseekers, mostly 
young people just out of school, grew 
from 269,000 in July 1965 to 335,000 in 
July 1966. The decline in the labor 
force of about 2 percent--from 20,191,000 
in July 1965to 19,853,000in July 1966-- 
was due largely to the net withdrawal 
of 325,000 women from the job market. 
Other factors were the early withdrawal 
of elderly workers encouraged to retire 
by the increasing use of laborsaving 
devices and the search by many young 
workers for jobs outside Italy, primarily 
in West Germany. 

Employment in agriculture in the year 
ending July 1966 resumed its long-term 
decline. The number of workers employed 
on farms decreased 7 percent, and by 
July 1966, represented slightly under 
24 percent of the total labor force. 
The reduction in farm employment was 
largely responsible for the withdrawal 
of the 325,000 women from the labor 
force, for the womenof the Italian farm 
families moving to urban areas tend to 
confine their activities to housekeeping. 

Employment in industry, on the other 
hand, was practically unchanged from a 
year ago (7,722,000 in July 1966, or 
6,000 above July 1965), but well below 
the July 1964 figure of 8,031,000. Em- 
ployment in the commercial and services 
sectors rose only 0.2 percent during 
the year. One of the industries which 
has not participated in the economic 
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recovery and which is _ contributing 
heavily to unemployment is construction. 
Activity in this sectoris still 50 per- 
cent below the speculative boom of 3 
years ago. Some improvement is expected 
soon, however, as both new permits for 
private construction and budget allo- 
cations for public works have increased 
recently. 

On the wage front, there has been a 
continuous stalemate in collective bar- 
gaining; over 30 long-expired labor 
contracts, covering about 4 million 
workers, have not yet been renewed. This 
stalemate is due to firm opposition of 
management and Government to what they 


‘term the "inflationary, excessive wage 


demands" of the unions. Numerous short 
strikes launched by the unions have not 
been effective in breaking the impasse. 
Owing tothe stalemate and the relatively 
high level of unemployment, wages rose 
only modestly during the year ending 
July 1966: 4 percent in agriculture, 3 
percent in business and industry, and 2 
percent in transportation. 

The cost of living also remained fairly 
stable, rising only 2.8 percent between 
July 1965 and July 1966. The relative 
stability of prices is attributed largely 
to the "de facto" block onwage increases 
resulting fromthe collective bargaining 
stalemate, which has tended to ease de- 
mand for consumer goods.--U.S. Embassy, 
Rome. 


SPAIN 


Emigration Continued to Decline in 
1965. Owing to an increase in new jobs 
and a rise in the wage level in Spain, 
emigration from Spain declined and the 
number of persons returning to Spain 
increased in 1965, according to figures 
published recently by the Spanish Insti- 
tute of Emigration (SIE), through which 
an estimated 60 percent of all emigrants 
are channeled. The number of emigrants 
serviced by the SIEwas 191,472 in 1965, 
a decline of 12 percent below the total 
of 218,348 who left the country in 1964; 
this decline continued the downward trend 
of net emigration fromSpain which began 
several years ago. (See LDA, March-April 
1964, p. 9.) Of the three groups of 
emigration distinguished by the SIE 





(long-term emigration to other European 
countries, seasonal emigration to other 
European countries, and overseas emi- 
gration), only seasonal emigration showed 
an increase between 1964 and 1965. The 
increase amounted to 2.7 percent, as 
shown in the following tabulation: 


Spanish emigration 


1964 1965 
Total.....+. 218,348 191,472 
Continental..... 102,146 74,539 
Overseas..ccccee 12,275 10,221 
Seasonal.....++- 103,977 106,712 


Source: Spanish Institute of Emigra- 
tion. 


The number of SIE-assisted migrants 
going to other European countries for 
periods of more than seasonal duration 
--the group having the most impact on 
the Spanish economy--fell 27 percent, 
from 102,146 to 74,539 over the year. 
As shown below, emigration to all Euro- 
pean countries but England declined. 
The decline in migration to France was 
particularly large. The destination of 
more than 80 percent of the emigrants 
in 1965 to European countries remained 
the Federal Republic of Germany and 
Switzerland. 


Long-Term emigration 


to European countries 


1964 1965 

Total ..cccccces 102,146 74,539 
Germany (Fed. Rep.) 45,899 41,114 
Switzerland....... 28,965 20,145 
FPranCe..ccccccccce 20,772 8,446 
Holland....ccsceree 4,048 2,660 
England...sccccess 1,194 1,601 
Belgium....scccceee 904 316 
Other countries... 364 257 


Source: Spanish Institute of Emigra- 
tion. 


Of the male workers emigrating to 
Europe in 1965, about 59 percent were 
classified as manual laborers, about 35 
percent as agricultural workers and 
fishermen, and about 4 percent as workers 
in domestic services, transportation, 
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and communications. The relative pro- 
portion of manual industrial workers 
declined from 1964, while the proportion 
of agricultural laborers increased. The 
region of Andalucia, Galicia, and Extre- 
madura continued to have the highest 
rates of emigration. 

The number of Spaniards emigrating to 
overseas countries with SIE assistance 
declined 17 percent, from 12,275 in 1964 
to 10,221 in 1965. Most of them settled 
in Latin America; 54 percent went to 
Venezuela. Only 18 percent chose non- 
Hispanic countries, mainly Canada and 
Australia. Overseas emigration, in ad- 
dition to being relatively small, causes 
little drain on Spanish manpower, for 
it now consists mostly of dependents of 
workers who had emigrated in previous 
years. The SIE listed 61 percent of the 





1965 overseas emigrants as "women without 
occupation or children of less than 15 
years of age." Data published by Spain's 
National Institute of Statistics indicate 
that overseas emigration has been de- 
clining steadily since 1961. 

Although emigration declined signifi- 
cantly, the number of returnees continued 
to increase considerably. In 1964, 
according to the National Institute of 
Statistics, returnees from overseas 
exceeded the outflow to overseas coun- 
tries for the first time. The increase 
in the number of returnees in recent 
years was as follows: 52,730 in 1963; 
98,993 in 1964; and 120,678 in 1965. 
The statistics on European migration 
reflect the tendency of Spanish migrants 
to resettle in their home country after 


several years.--U.S. Embassy, Madrid. 








NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 








IRAQ 


Labor Developments Reported for 1965- 
66. Major developments in 1965-66 of 
importance to labor occurred inthe areas 
of social security, profit sharing, and 
training. 

A new social security law, which 
became effective in October 1965, pro- 
vides for old-age, invalidity, and sur- 
vivor pensions, sickness and maternity 
benefits; and work-injury benefits. The 
law's provisions apply in general to 
Wage earners and salaried employees in 
industry and commerce, but insurance 
coverage will be extended to them zgrad- 
ually (by regions, occupations, and 
industries). Previous social security 
measures were limited to a compulsory 
savings program and avoluntary insurance 
system covering occupational accidents 
and diseases. 

The new program will be financed by 
contributions fromemployers, employees, 
and the Government. Employers will con- 
tribute not less than 44 percent of the 
total, employees not more than 22 percent, 
and the Government the remainder. 
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A retirement pension system was in- 
stituted in May 1966 for civilian offi- 
cials and permanent employees of the 
Government. The system is financed by 
salary deductions of 7 to 10 percent and 
parallel contributions by the Government. 
Pensions may reach 75 percent of the 
highest salary paid during the last 3 
years of service up to a maximum of 100 
Iraqi dinars (US$280) a month. 


According to the lawof July 14, 1965, 
on profit sharing, all industrial and 
commercial enterprises must share 25 
percent of their distributable profits 


with their wage earners and salaried 
employees. Ten percent is payable in 
cash, and 15 percent is earmarked for 


various social benefits, including hous- 
ing. According to press reports, 15 of 
the 32 nationalized companies distributed 
US$2 million in cash and other benefits 
to over 8,000 workers in 1965. 

In the field of manpower training, 
Government efforts during 1965-66 in- 
clude the establishment of a 3-week 
training course for Labor Ministry of- 
ficials on trade unions and employer 
organizations, arbitration, working con- 
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ditions, industrial management and plant 
safety, and international labor affairs. 
A 6-months' training program in indus- 
trial engineering was designed to train 
specialists in the public and private 
sectors to increase the efficiency and 
production of workers and managers in 
industry. The first long-term (3-year) 


training course for skilled railroad 
workers was started in 1966 by the Rail- 
ways Institute, which had given only 
short courses in its first 2 years of 
operation. All of these courses, as well 
as earlier manpower training programs, 
have been sponsored by the International 


Labor Office.--U.S. Embassy, Baghdad. 








AFRICA 








MOROCCO -LIBYA 


Moroccan-Libyan Labor Agreement Re- 
newed. The development of the petroleum 
industry in Libya in recent years has 
contributed to an expanding economy, and 
consequently has created shortages of 
workers at all skill levels. Both the 
Government and private industry, rec- 
ognizing that the shortages cannot be 
met from Libyan sources alone, at least 
for the next few years, rely heavily on 
the employment of foreign workers for 
their manpower. The Government has 
attempted to recruit such workers by 
negotiating agreements with the Govern- 
ments of other countries. 

On October 12, theMoroccan and Libyan 
Governments extended their previous 
agreement of September 17, 1965 (infor- 
mation not available as to its terms), 
regarding the employment of Moroccan 
workers by Libyan employers. Provisions 
of the new agreement simplify hiring 
procedures and reportedly improve the 
compensation of Moroccans working in 
Libya, in order to take account of the 
increased cost of living there. In ad- 
dition, the Moroccan Government has 
appointed a labor attache to its embassy 
in Tripoli and has opened a_ consulate 
in Benghazi to facilitate the recruitment 
of Moroccan workers by Libyan employers. 


--U.S. Embassy, Tripoli. 
ALGERIA 


First National Emigration Seminar Con- 
ducted. The National Liberation Front 


(FLN), the only legally recognized po- 





litical party in Algeria, conducted a 
national emigration seminar in August 
1966, which was aimed at the development 
of an overall emigration policy for 
Algerians abroad. The seminar, the first 
held by the FLN, was designed to explore 
the full range of problems encountered 
by the approximately 700,000 Algerian 
workers and dependents in Europe, four- 
fifths of whom are in France. The final 
resolutions adopted by the three study 
commissions established for the seminar 
contained general recommendations for 
improving the situation of Algerian 
workers, primarily through administra- 
tive action on the part of the Algerian 
Government. One resolution called for 
the Government to encourage the return 
to Algeria of technicians and skilled 
workers whose skills are needed by the al- 


gerian economy.--U.S. Embassy, Algiers. 
ANGOLA 


Industrywide Agreements Negotiated for 
White-Collar Workers. An agreement be- 
tween the National Syndicate of Bank Emn- 
ployees and four Angolan banks, covering 
1,300 employees, became the third indus- 
trywide collective agreement concluded 
for white-collar workers in Angola. The 
contract was signed in June 1966. The 
first two agreements were signed a year 
earlier, in May 1965, and covered about 
250 employees of 14 insurance companies 
and about 500 employees of 6 petroleum 
companies. The employees in both cases 
were represented by the National Syndi- 
cate of Workers of Commerce and Industry. 
As required by law, all three agreements 
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were approved by the Angolan Provincial 
Government. 

The more important provisions of the 
agreements relate to wages, hours, fringe 
benefits, hiring and promotion, and dis- 
ciplinary measures. 


1. Wages. The agreements classify the 
jobs of each industry into 14 to 18 oc- 
cupational categories and establish wage 
rates for each category. The wages and 
salaries paid in all three industries 
are similar; the range varies from about 
US$283 to US$417 a month for the highest 
positions (such as division chief) to 
between US$100 andUS$167 as the starting 
rate for clerks (inthe petroleum indus- 
try) and US$27 toUS$48 for office boys. 
In general, the level of wages is high- 
est in the petroleum industry, which 
also gives employees an extra month's 
pay at Christmas time. All three agree- 
ments provide for in-grade increases for 
satisfactory service. 


2. Hours. The workweek for most 
office personnel is 39 hours, but it 
may be as high as 44 hours for lower 
grade employees, such as messengers and 
office boys. The wage rate for regular 
overtime is time and a half; double time 
is paid for work on Sunday and holidays. 


3. Fringe Benefits. The agreement 
signed by the banks provides for a social 
security system which includes old-age, 
sickness, and survivor benefits. Bank 
employers also pay family allowances, 
at the rate of about US$13 a month, for 
each dependent; they are the only enm- 
ployers who provide this benefit. The 
petroleum industry agreement provides 
sickness, but no old-age, benefits. The 
agreement signed by the insurance com- 
panies states that they will apply to 
their employees the equivalent of any 
social security provisions that may be 
enacted into law. 

All three agreements provide for local 
leave of from 2 to 4 weeks annually, 
maternity leave, and reemployment rights 
for employees on military leave; they 
also authorize home- leave trips to Por- 
tugal every 3 or 4 years for all but 
lower grade personnel. 





4. Employment and _ Promotion. The 





companies involved in all three agree- 
ments have the right tohire freely, but 
pledge themselves to give preference to 
syndicate members. The agreements es- 
tablish probationary periods and specify 
that merit and seniority, inthat order, 
must be taken into account for promoting 
employees. 


5. Disciplinary Measures. The agree- 
ments provide that the employers may take 
disciplinary actions, such as warnings 
to employees, suspensions, demotions, 
and dismissals for "just cause," a term 
which includes such actions as an em- 
ployee's disloyalty tothe firm, failure 
to obey orders, dishonesty, and con- 
viction of crime or other misconduct. 
Under the agreements, an employer has 
little or no obligation togive severance 
pay to an employee discharged for just 
cause. He must give employees dismissed 
for other reasons severance pay amounting 
to as much as 12 month's salary, depend- 
ing on the employee's length of service. 

Grievance committees, consisting of 
labor, management, and Government repre- 
sentatives, have been established to 
hear appeals and otherwise to interpret 
the agreements.--U.S. Consulate, Luanda. 








BURUNDI 


A School of Administration Is Estab- 
lished. The Government of Burundi and 
the United Nations are together contrib- 
uting the money, personnel, land, and 
other requirements necessary for estab- 
lishing and operating the Royal School 
of Administration in Bujumbura. The 
school will train middle-level adminis- 
trative personnel for the civil service 
and for the public and private sectors 
of the economy. The United Nations will 
participate in the project for 5 years; 
during that time, itwill have responsi- 
bility for the execution of the program. 

The training program for the -school 
will consist of two types of courses: 
(a) Advanced training for personnel 
already working and (b) general prepara- 
tory instruction designed totrain young 
persons seeking administrative careers. 
All instruction will be in French. 
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A minimum of two 6- to 8-month advanced 
courses will be offered every year to 
at least 50 Government employees. The 
subjects covered, modified each year to 
meet the needs of the Government and the 
business community, will deal either 
with general administrative problems or 
specialized subjects, such as organiza- 
tion andmethods, statistics, taxes, and 
customs and judicial administration. 

Regular 4-year preparatory courses 
will be open to candidates who have com- 
pleted at least 3 years of secondary 
school studies. During their first 2 
years, the students will study general 
subjects, such as geography, history, 
and French. During the second and third 
years, the students will specialize in 
judicial, administrative, or business 
management. During the fourth year, 
they will concentrate on practical situ- 
ations and problems; this practice will 
enable some of the students to contribute 
immediately to the national economy. 
Elimination of the first year of studies 
is planned when secondary education, 
which is currently being reorganized 
and improved, produces better prepared 
candidates. About half of the 30 candi- 
dates admitted annually to the regular 
preparatory courses will prepare’ them- 
selves for public administration and 
the other half for the administration 
of private, semiprivate, public, and 
cooperative enterprises. 

The tentative financial contributions 
of the Administrative Council of the 
United Nations Special Fund and the 
Government of Burundi toward the project 
are US$740,000 and US$1,104 ,000, respec- 
tively. The Special Fund will furnish 
scholarships, representing a total of 
10 years of training, which will allow 
the Burundi to complete their training 
and to obtain supplementary experience 
abroad. Contributions from the Fund will 
also be used for the procurement of 
books, periodicals, audiovisual aids, 
office equipment, and the’ services of 
experts. The experts are to be profi- 
cient in business organization, methods 
and administration of business, public 
finance and accounting, private ac- 
counting, and the training of office 
personnel. An expert in general admin- 





istration will serve as the director of 
the project and, for the first 3 years, 
director of the school; he will then 
become principal adviser to his succes- 
sor, a Burundian. The Fund will also 
provide the services of an administrative 
officer for 18 months. 

The Burundi Government, acting through 
the Ministry of Education, will furnish 
land, buildings, and a language labora- 
tory; will match teaching as well as 
auxiliary personnel; and will assume all 
other operating expenses. It will take 
over the operation of the school at the 
conclusion of the U.N. Special Fund 
project.--U.S. Embassy, Bujumbura. 





GHANA 


Wage and Salary ScalesTo Be Reviewed. 
The National Liberation Council (an 
eight-member body of military and police 
officials chaired by Lt. Gen. Joseph A. 
Ankrah) and its Economic Council have 
recently confirmed the Government's 
intention to undertake a review of the 
wage and salary structure of Ghana, 
particularly in the public sector. The 
initial pronouncement by the Council's 
chairman on economic policy shortly after 
the military coup d'etat inFebruary 1966 
included a promise to relate incomes to 
productivity in adjusting salaries in 
the public sector. Wages and salaries 
in the public sector, which are estab- 
lished by administrative regulation 
following consultation with the unions, 
have remained unchanged for a number of 
years. 

While the former Government steadfastly 
held the line against wage and salary 
increases, the national index of con- 
sumer prices (March 1963=100) compiled 
by the Central Bureau of Statistics 
reached successive new levels of 127.1 
at the end of December 1964, 155.6 at 
the end of June 1965, and 184.9 at the 
end of June 1966. The sharp rise in the 
first half of 1965 was partly areflection 
of new sales, excise, and import taxes 
introduced in January 1965. Other fac- 
tors contributing to the increase were 
shortages stemming from curtailed im- 
ports, depleted inventories, and diffi- 








culties with thedistribution facilities 
for domestic produce. Components of the 
index having the strongest influence on 
the upward trend have been clothing, 
durable goods, and indigenous food, 

On October 27, the chairman of the 
Greater Accra Region Committee of Admin- 
istration stated that the (|promised 
review was already under way. This 
statement was included inaspeech inau- 
gurating a branch of the Public Services 
Workers' Union, which is affiliated with 
the Ghana TradesUnion Congress, the sole 
national trade union center.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Accra. 





MOROCCO 


Manpower Programs Emphasized in Early 
1966. During the first half of 1966, 
the Minister of Labor announced plans 
to revise and codify existing labor 
legislation, to send labor attaches to 
Belgium, France, and the Federal Republic 
of Germany , and to give increased emphasis 
to manpower planning and vocational 
training. Concern throughout the Govern- 
ment with manpower and training was 
indicated by an April policy speech of 
the Minister of National Education, in 
which he opted for quality at the expense 
of quantity and "Moroccanization" (plac- 
ing Moroccans in positions formerly held 
by foreigners); he also proposed that a 
national conscription program of military 
and other training be initiated, and 
Promotion Nationale (a predominantly 
rural self-help endeavor under which 
civilians work on projects for short 
periods of time in order to spread the 
work) and other Government programs be 
revamped. Although the programs have 
not yet been brought together as amajor 
policy, the Government made it clear 
that it intended to promote Moroccani- 
zation of employment. In order to con- 
tinue in employment, all foreigners who 





were born in Morocco or who had arrived : 


in the country before November 23, 1934 
(October 9, 1959, in the north) were 
required, by a Royal decree issued in 
June, to have work permits (to be issued 
annually in most areas).--U.S. Embassy, 
Rabat.« 
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NIGERIA 


Labor-Management Council Founded for 
Shipping Industry. A new council to 
promote good labor-management relations 
in theNigerian shipping industry, which 
has an employment of 26,000, was estab- 
lished in Lagos in October 1966. The 
constitution of the National Joint In- 
dustrial Council was signed by repre- 
sentatives of five shipping companies 
and theunions representing their workers 
and employees. Membership in the Council 
is open to all shipping companies oper- 
ating in Nigeria. 

The new Council is similar to those 
which have been successfully established 
in the mining industry and for planta- 
tions. It will provide a forum in which 
the workers ' organizations and management 
can bargain collectively concerning 
rates of pay, hours of work, and other 
conditions of employment in order to 
obtain uniform conditions of service 
throughout the industry; the Council 
will also consider measures for maxi- 
mizing efficiency and production. In 
addition, the constitution provides 
procedures for settling industrial dis- 
putes. Agreements reached on wages and 
other conditions of employment are to 
run for minimum period of 2 years. 

If a dispute arises, the National 
Council, at the request of either party 
involved, nominates a conciliation con- 
mittee composed of two employer repre- 
sentatives and two employee representa- 
tives from the Council within 7 days 
after the complaint has been made. The 
committee, after investigating the causes 
of thedispute, makes its recommendations 
to the parties to the dispute. If the 
National Council fails to bring about a 
settlement, it must put in writing the 
issues upon which the parties disagree 
and refer the dispute tothe Ministry of 
Labour for action in accordance with any 
existing law on the resolution of indus- 


trial disputes.--U.S. Embassy, Lagos. 








SWAZILAND 


Agricultural Development Planned. As 
in most other African countries, agri- 
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culture offers Swaziland a promising 
avenue toward economic development. The 
territory's agricultural potential has 
only begun to be exploited. Although 
production in almost all fields has in- 
creased steadily during the past 6 years, 
there is agreat disparity inthe amounts 
produced by European and Swazi farmers. 
For example, the value of deliveries of 
cotton by Swazi growers in 1963-64 was 
only 20 percent of the value of deliveries 
by Europeans. The problem of increasing 
Swazi agricultural production is re- 
ceiving special attention inthe Depart- 
ment of Agriculture's program during 
the period of the country's Development 
Plan, 1965-68. 

The Government's agricultural policy 
is focused on (a) education, training, 
and research; (b) raising the living 
standards of Swazis (especially through 
agriculture); (c) more efficient use of 
land in the Swazi areas; and (d) the 
utilization of rural development programs 
and selected settlement schemes to dem- 
onstrate the value of modernized land 
tenure systems. 

The Swaziland Agricultural College 
was formally opened onOctober 28, 1966. 
Its Short Course Center will select and 
train staff and farmers from designated 
Rural Development Areas, which were se- 
lected for their high potential. It is 
intended that the College train Swazis 
to assume, at the time of independence, 
the functions now being performed by 
Europeans. At the present time, the 
staff of the Department of Agriculture 
includes only one Swazi (excluding se- 
cretarial and administrative personnel). 

Settlement projects are to be used to 
demonstrate the value of modernized land 
tenure. The Government plans to purchase 
9,500 acres of land for establishment 
of settlement projects. The settlement 
programs are designed to provide the 


farmers with net yearly incomes of £150 
to £300 (£1=US$2.80) within the next 
few years and to provide export products 
amounting to £300,000 by 1970. About 
200 selected Swazi farmers will receive 
loans (from the Swaziland Credit and 
Savings Bank) to develop their small 
plots of land and to purchase the land 
if they so desire. The Swazi. settlers 
will be charged interest at the rate of 
7 percent on the cost of value of the 
land as rental. Formation of cooperative 
societies to take over and operate common 
services will be encouraged. The loan 
for common services, provided by the 
Government, will be recovered in full 
within 20 years. 

Agricultural extension and other com- 
munity development projects during the 
next 3 years will be concentrated on 
physically transforming 15 selected Rural 
Development Areas and improving the 
production and income of the farmers. 

Plans are to develop the middleveld 
area of the country intoadairy industry 
and to inaugurate other self-help pro- 
grams. The largest items inaveterinary 
training project are the appointment of 
a Veterinary Training Officer and im- 
provement of facilities for training 
staff at the Mpisi Cattle Breeding 
Station. Other objectives of this proj- 
ect are the filling of existing vacan- 
cies and the training of Swazis to take 
over veterinary jobs. 

The Vuvulane Irrigation Farms, operated 
by the Commonwealth Development Corpo- 
ration, are a continuation of a program 
under which 90 families have already 
been settled on irrigated land. Plans 
are to double the number of settlers. 
Under its development plan, the Govern- 
ment has set aside funds to meet a portion 
of the costs of supervisory technical 
personnel and advisory staff.--U.S. 


Consulate, Mbabane. 














LATIN AMERICA 








REGIONAL 


Vocational Training in Latin America. 
There are a number of national Government 
training programs in Latin American coun- 
tries aimed at improving the skills of 
laborers tomeet the needs for industrial 
development. These programs vary con- 
siderably, ranging from those conducted 
by the regular school systems or by trade 
unions to those conducted jointly by the 
governments and private enterprise. In 
some countries, special payroll taxes 
support the schools; inothers, the con- 
federations of industry or commerce are 
major supporters. Recent years have seen 
increased impetus given to these pro- 
grams, and the number of students en- 
rolled in them has grown dramatically. 

In Argentina, vocational training is 
offered inthe public schools and in the 
Provincial, municipal, and university 
education system. The National Council 
on Technical Education (CONET) was cre- 
ated in 1960 to provide better coordina- 
tion of technical education and totrain 
young men and women for industry. The 
Council replaced two organizations that 
for nearly 20 years had administered 
technical education--the semiautonomous 
National Commission of Apprenticeship 
and Professional Orientation, and the 
General Directorate of Technical Educa- 
tion in the Ministry of Education and 
Justice. 

In 1963, CONET schools had an enroll- 
ment of 113,880 students. Although stu- 
dents are enrolled from each of the 
nation's 22 Provinces, more than half 
(67,119) are from theFederal Capital or 
the Province of Buenos Aires. The CONET 
recently started the Telescuela Técnica 
(Television Technical School), which 
daily gives evening classes over televi- 
sion indressmaking, electrical technol- 
ogy, mathematics, Spanish, and English. 
Both management and labor unions conduct 
labor training programs in Argentina. 
The larger foreign-based firms such as 
Kaiser, Esso, and Phillips have on-the- 
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job training and apprenticeship systems, 
as well as vocational guidance programs; 
they also occasionally send employees 
abroad for training. In _ the field of 
training for industrial skills, several 
trade unions, for example, the Cloth Cut- 
ter's Union, the Federation of Clothing 
workers, and the Railroad Brotherhood, 
have vocational training departments. 

In Brazil, vocational training is pro- 
vided by Federal technical schools, some 
factories, State vocational schools, the 
National Industrial Training Service 
(SENAI), and the National Commercial 
Training Service (SENAC). Part-time and 
full-time vocational training for indus- 
trial trades is provided by the SENAI, 
which is administered partly by the Gov- 
ernment and partly by the National Con- 
federation of Industry, which encompasses 
all industrial employer federations. 
The SENAT has 114 schools located in 20 
States, chiefly inthe industrial south. 
In 1964, atotal of 50,000 full-time stu- 
dents and 20,000 short-course students 
were enrolled in SENAI schools. 

The National Confederation of Con- 
merce, comprising the country's federa- 
tions of commercial enterprises, operates 
the SENAC to train future commercial 
workers. The SENAC has also developed 
accelerated training programs and courses 
for adults. From 1947 to 1965, the nun- 
ber of students enrolled in the SENAC's 
commercial training programs increased 
from 7,701 to 57,589; total enrollment 
during the period was 650,174 students. 
The SENAC has 83 schools located through- 
out the country, 45 of whicharein their 
own buildings. 

In Chile, the Government's semiautono- 
mous Technical Cooperation Service, which 
is affiliated with the Production De- 
velopment Corporation (CORFO), operates 
12 training centers, 4 mobile training 
units, and 23 workshops located at three 
industrial schools and nine army posts. 
At present, over 400 teenage students are 
receiving on-the-job technical training 
under a satellite school program devel- 
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oped in the port city of Valparaiso and 
supervised by the Federico Santa Maria 
Technical University. The 14 satellite 
schools are located either in or near 
the industrial plants of more than 35 
leading Chilean companies that are par- 
ticipating in the program. The students 
receive 4years of training in the theo- 
retical and practical aspects of modern 
industry, and are employed as apprentices 
during the summer by the 35 companies. 
The satellite schools are helping under- 
privileged teenagers take advantage of 
training opportunities formerly open 
only to those young people who qualified 
through education, and are also providing 
industries with thetrained workers nec- 
essary for Chile's rapid industrial de- 
velopment. 

In Colombia, the National Apprentice- 
ship Service (SENA) annually trains sev- 
eral thousand adults and young people, 
the latter to enter industry and commerce 
as apprentices. Since 1957, when the 
Service was established, approximately 
100,000 apprentices have graduated. In 
1966, its activities were expanded to 
extend training to agricultural workers, 
technicians, and middle-level management 
personnel. 

Costa Rica established the National 
Institute of Apprenticeship in May 1965 
to train workers for industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and Government’ service. 
The Institute is financed by Federal ap- 
propriations and by contributions amount- 
ing tol percent of the payroll of private 
and Government enterprises. It will be 
administered .and directed by a council 
made up of representatives from the Min- 
istries of Labor and Education, from 
autonomous and semiautonomous agencies, 
and from labor unions. 

In the early spring of 1966, Ecuador 
established the Servicio Ecuatoriano de 
Capacitacién Profesional (SECAP), which 
will develop and implement new programs 
for vocational professional training. 
This Service proposes to train employed 
workers, potential workers, small busi- 
ness managers, and middle-level super- 
visors; it will cooperate with private 
industry and business, welfare agencies, 
Government agencies, and others in pro- 
grams to upgrade skilled manpower. 








The Government of Honduras, through 
the Ministry of Labor, has promoted pro- 
grams for raising the skills of particular 
sections of the labor force. These have 
included programs to upgrade the skills 
of workers in the masonry field and to 
train women for work in the garment in- 
dustry. The Government, with the Na- 
tional Industrial Association, has formed 
the Centro Cooperativo Tecnico Industrial 
(CCTL), which conducts classes in plumb- 
ing, electricity, and mechanics after 
working hours to upgrade the skills of 
workers. Recently, the CCTI established 
a small apprenticeship-type program for 
automotive mechanics. Through both 
classroom sessions and actual supervised 
work on vehicles, a small number of un- 
skilled and semiskilled workers are 
learning the mechanics trade. The CCTI 
estimates that it trains 281 workers 
annually. About 3,200 persons enter the 
industrial labor force each year. 

Since August 1963, Mexico's Government 
has established more than 21 agricultural 
and industrial training centers through- 
out the country under anew national pro- 
gram. Some of these are administered 
by the Mexican Social Security Institute 
(IMSS). Through two types of centers, 
the Family Center and the Youth Center, 
the IMSS has attempted to prepare the 
Mexican people to work for a "better" 
and "richer" life. Although the programs 
of the Family Centers are primarily for 
women, some of their activities include 
men. They provide instruction in a 
variety of useful subjects designed both 
to enrich the day-to-day existence of 
the participants and, in some cases, to 
help them acquire specialized skills to 
improve their ability to earn a living. 
For example, the centers have courses 
of instruction indressmaking, cooking, 
toymaking and decoration, child care, 
and basic reading and writing. The Youth 
Centers generally provide vocational 
training in addition to cultural and 
sports activities. The instruction 
takes place after school or after work 
hours in 3-hour sessions 5 days a week. 
The courses last a year. The centers 
also are training secondary school teach- 
ers in an effort to improve the quality 
of teaching at secondary schools. 





In Peru, the National Industrial Train- 
ing Service (SENATI) trains workers at 
"Instruction Units" located mainly at 
industrial plants in the Lima-Callao 
area. In addition, at’ the Army Indus- 
trial Center, soldiers learn many useful 
trades, including welding, automotive 
mechanics, and maintenance and repair of 
electrical equipment. In addition, the 
Franco-Peruvian Center specializes in 
training technicians, skilled workers, 
and apprentices in mechanics and elec- 
tronics; the National Institute of 
Huancayo for Training Instructors trains 
instructors to upgrade the skills of 
rural artisans and of industrial workers 
in the Provinces; and the maritime and 


airline industries train their own main- 
tenance personnel. 
In Venezuela, the National Institute 


for Education Cooperation 


(INCE) helps 


improve the skills of employed workers 
and teaches useful trades to the unem- 
ployed. Established in 1960, the INCE 
originally planned to train 1,000 ap- 
prentices each year and to provide skill 
improvement courses for 40,000 adult 
workers annually by 1966. It has exceeded 
its goals for both the number of trainees 
--over 50,000 a year in 1965--and income 
(derived fromal-percent annual levy on 
payrolls and an 0.5-percent levy on annual 
bonuses paid by private firms to their 
employees, plus a fixed allocation from 
the Government of 20 percent of the sum 
of other contributions). As part of a 
direct attack on high unemployment, the 
INCE recently added an emergency program 
for unemployed youth and young adults to 
train 60,090 workers for an average of 
4 months each over the next 4 years.-- 
Alliance for Progress Publications. 

















Explanatory Note 


The Central Institute of Statistics 
(Instituto Centrale di Statistica-- 
ISTAT) has prime responsibility for the 
collection and analysis of most Italian 
national statistics. It serves asa 
collection agency for the Government 
Ministries, which retain responsibility 
for determining the content of statis- 
tical studies requested of the Institute. 
The major summary publications issued 
by the ISTAT, covering several or all 
fields of statistics, are: 


--Annuario statistico italiano |! Sta- 


LABOR STATISTICS ON ITALY * 


price statistics and series 3 covers 
population, including labor force, data. 

Other major sources of labor statistics 
are Statistiche del lavoro | Statistics 
of Labor], a quarterly publication of 
the Ministry of Labor and Social Welfare 
(Ministero del Lavoro edella Previdenza 
Sociale), and Rassegna di_ statistiche 
del lavoro [Review of Labor Statistics], 











tistical Annual]; Compendio statistico 





italiano [Statistical Compendium], an 
annual publication of economic, demo- 
graphic, and social statistics; 
--Italian Statistical Abstract, an 
abbreviated English edition of the sta- 
tistical compendium; 
--and Bollettino mensile di statistica 











[Monthly Bulletin of Statistics]. 





The ISTAT basic statistical publication. 


covering all principal aspects of labor 
and emigration is Annuario di statistiche 





del lavoro e dell'emigrazione |Statis- 
tical Annual of Labor and Emigration]. 
Rilevazione nazionale delle forze di 
lavoro [National Labor Force Survey] is 
a quarterly supplement to the latter 
publication containing the results of 
ISTAT's labor force survey. Current 
statistics are released by ISTAT in the 
Notiziario ISTAT [News Bulletin] in 
three series; series 2 covers wage and 




















*See Labor Developments Abroad, Decem- 





ber 1964, for an earlier compilation of 
Italian statistics. 


a bimonthly publication of the General 
Confederation of Italian Industry (Con- 
federazione Generale dell'Industria 
Italiana) containing articles on labor 
matters as well as summary statistics. 






Labor Force. The primary source for 
comprehensive labor force statistics is 
the periodic labor force sample survey 
of households conducted by the ISTAT 
(tables 1-4 and 7-8). The survey has 
been conducted quarterly since 1959, 
usually in January, April, July, and 
October and with reference to the 
calendar week which includes the 20th 
of the month. The survey sample currently 
consists of about 85,000 households dis- 
tributed among some 1,400 communities. 
The sample is selected using a stratified 
two-stage sampling design. Communities 
constitute the first-stage sampling 
units; but the chief community of each 
province and all communities of 20,000 
persons or more are always included. 
Dwelling units constitute the second 
stage. One-third of the sample com- 
munities, other than those included with 
certainty, are replaced annually; one- 
third of the sample households in each 
community are replaced quarterly. The 
survey is carried out by personal inter- 
view. 

The sample is designed to represent 
the noninstitutional (762,445 persons 
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were in permanent institutions, according 


to the 1961 population census) resident 


population, which includes persons tem- 
porarily working abroad and family mem- 
bers accompanying them. Tables 2-4 and 
7-8, however, relate to the present-in- 





area population, which excludes persons 
temporarily abroad and family members 
accompanying them. 

The labor forceconsists of all persons 
14 years of age and over who, during the 





reference week, were employed or unem- 


ployed. Prior to 1965, youths age 12 
and 13 who had regular paid employment 
were also included. Career military per- 
sonnel are included in the labor force, 
but conscripted military personnel are 
excluded. Employed persons include self- 
employed, unpaid family, and wage and 
salary workers who (a) worked as_ much 
as 1 hour during the survey week, (b) 
had jobs or businesses from which they 
were temporarily absent because of ill- 
ness, vacation, industrial dispute, bad 
weather, temporary layoff, or various 
other reasons, or (c) were waiting to 
start a new job. Employed persons are 
classified as underemployed if they 





worked less than 33 hours in the refer- 


ence week because of economic 
(i.e., a lack of work and not’ because 
of their own preference). Unemployed 
persons comprise all those who did not 
work at all during the survey week and 
were actively seeking work. 

The employment dataintables 5 and 6, 
which are the result of a special tab- 
ulation prepared by the ISTAT, are based 
principally on the population censuses 
of 1951 and 1961, the sample labor force 
Surveys, and various other sources. The 
1959-65 data for two of the three indus- 
try divisions (agriculture and industry) 
are identical tothe results of the labor 
force survey. However, the data for 
the third industry division (other ac- 
tivities) differ fromthe results of the 
labor force survey because 300,000 per- 
manent residents of institutions (ex- 
cluded from the labor force survey) have 
been added on the hypothesis that they 
perform some work within the institu- 
tions. 

The concept of employed used for the 
special tabulation is the same as that 
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reasons 


used for the labor force survey. The 
regularly employed comprise those who, 
during the year, work more than 32 hours 
a week or who, by contract, work less 
than 32 hours a week ona regular basis. 
The marginally employed are those who 
work occassionally during the year for 
32 hours or less a week, regardless of 
whether the limited activity is due to 
personal preference economic conditions, 
or other reasons. 


Industry Employment, Hours, and Earn- 
ings. Figures onwage and salary worker 
employment, hours worked, and earnings 
are compiled by the Ministry of Labor 
from payroll data. Prior to 1965, the 
Labor Inspectorates obtained monthly 
data on wage workers only from establish- 
ments with 10 or more wage workers in 
30 industries and fromall establishments 
in 13 other industries (table 9). They 
surveyed about 23,000 establishments 
representative of the entire country 
and over 2 million wage workers of both 
sexes (including apprentices). Data 
were obtained for over 50 percent of the 
wage workers in the sectors surveyed. 

Since 1965, the survey has been con- 
ducted quarterly and has covered all 
industry groups in four economic sectors: 
Mining and quarrying; manufacturing; 
electric, gas and water services; and 
construction (table 10). For the first 
three sectors, data are collected from 
all establishments employing 10 or more 
wage and salary workers during the last 
week of the quarter. For the construction 
industry, the survey unit is comprised 
of all construction sites of the same 
company in a single province and data 
are collected from all such units with 
five or more wage and salary workers. 
Employment data are obtained for both 
wage and salary ‘workers, but hours worked 
and earnings data are still limited to 
wage workers. About 50,000 establish- 
ments are now covered. 

In order to maintain some degree of 
continuity, quarterly data based on the 
old series have been published for 1965, 
but will not be published thereafter 
(table 9). 

The hourly earnings data include over- 
time,. cost-of-living allowances, premi- 











ums for nightwork, and the value of pay- 
ments in kind, but exclude vacation and 
holiday pay, bonuses, and family allow- 
ances. The monthly earnings data, on 
the other hand, cover all payments to 
the worker. 


Family Consumption Expenditures. Table 
1l presents data from a family budget 
survey conducted by the ISTAT from May 
1963 to April 1964. The sample for the 
survey consisted of 13,235 multiperson 
families (2 or more persons) of all types 
residing in 500 communities, including 
all those with 100,000 inhabitants or 
more. This number represented. about 0.1 
percent of all families within the def- 
initional scope of the survey. Sample 
households were selected through a strat- 
ified two-stage sampling design; com- 
munities comprised first stage sampling 
units and families the second stage. 
The sample of communities was based on 
that used inthe labor force survey, 
stratified according to population size 
and urban-rural distribution. The sample 
of families was also taken from the sam- 
ple used in the labor force survey, 
stratified according to family size and 
employment status of the household head 
(whether employed or not, class of worker, 
and whether agricultural or nonagricul- 
tural employment). 

Average family food expenditures are 
based on daily records maintained by 
each family for 1 month during the survey 
period; average expenditures for other 





goods and services are based on data 
pertaining to the 12 months preceding 
a given family's reporting period. Ex- 
penditures include not only goods and 
services obtained through purchase, but 
also the value of goods obtained without 
monetary transactions, such as gifts, 
domestically produced food, and the im- 
puted rent value of owner-occupied 
housing. For items purchased on credit, 
only payments made during the survey 


period are included as expenditures. 


Cost-of-Living Index. The ISTAT cost- 
of-living index, table 12, is based on 
the consumption pattern of a "typical" 
family: A nonagricultural wage or salary 
worker, his wife, and two children 
younger than 17 years of age. The weight 
values and composition of the "market 
basket" are based on the results of two 
family budget surveys conducted by the 
ISTAT; the first covered nonagriculture 
wage and salary worker households for 
the period 1953-54 and the second covered 
steel industry worker households for the 
period 1956-57. Data from these two 
surveys were averaged together to derive 
an expenditure pattern forthe "typical" 
family and then updated to the base year 
of 1961 onthe basis of changes in aggre- 
gate expenditures for the various items 
as recorded by national accounts data. 

The national index is based on the 
weighted average of prices in the 29 
principal provincial capitals, 20 of 
which are also regional capitals. 
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Table 3. Italy. 


[Labor force survey. 


Numbers in thousands | 


Employment Status of the Population, by Region 1/and Sex, 1959-65 





Year, sex, and status 


All regions 


Northwest 


Northeast 


Central 


Southern 


Insular 





1959: 
Labor force 
Percent of population 
Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 


1960: 
Labor force 
Percent of population 
Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 


1961: 
Labor force 
Percent of population 
Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 


1962: 
Labor force 
Percent of population 
Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 


1963: 
Labor force 
Percent of population 
Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 


1964: 
Labor force 
Percent of population 
Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 


1965: 
Both sexes: 


Underemployed 
Agriculture 
Industry 2/ 


Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 


Male: 
Labor force 
Percent of population 
Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 


Female: 
Labor force 
Percent of population 
Unemployed 
Percent of labor force 





57.7 


3.6 


5,500 
20.8 
203 
3.7 





62.1 
133 
3.2 


1,748 
24.7 
60 
3.4 








58.7 
101 
3.7 


1,031 
21.0 
33 
3.2 











1/ Statistical region of official residence 1959-62; 
Northwest: 
Valle d'Aosta, Liguria, Lombardia. 
Central: 


effective residence 1963-65. 


Venezie, Emilia-Romagna. 
Umbria, Lazio. Southern: 
Puglig, Basilicata, Calabria. 
Sardegna. 


20 


Piemonte, 

Northeast: 
Marche, Toscana, 
Campania, Abruzzi, Molise, 
Insular: 


Tre 


Sicilia, 


2/ Mining and quarrying; manufacturing; 


gas, and water services; and construction. 


Source: 


electric, 


Rilevazione nazionale delle forze di lavoro, 





20 gennaio, 1966 





tica), pp. 43-46. 


(Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statis- 


Employed Persons by Industry Division and Class of Worker, 1964-3d Quarter 1966 


Italy. 


Table 4. 
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Table 7. Italy. Employed Persons, by Hours Worked, 1964-65 


‘ [Labor force survey. In thousands | 





1965 


Hours worked 1964 Annual January Avril October 
average : 








All employed persons 19,581 19,200 18,888 19,046 19,374 


AC Work cccccccccccccccccccccccsceccccccccce 18,640 18,348 18,089 18,351 18,745 
Full time (33 hours or more)....eeceeeee 16,914 16,272 15,208 16,079 16,966 
33-40 hourB.cccccccccccccccccscccscce 3,310 4,023 4,157 4,769 3,735 

4lL-48. hours. cs cocccvessevsessvcccvves 9,390 8,434 8,089 7,830 9,069 

49 or more hourS.ccccccccccccccccccs 4,214 3,816 2,962 3,480 4,162 

Part time (1=32- hour) oc iscacocececcctos 1,726 2,076 2,881 2,272 1,779 
Noneconomic reaSONS..ccecesecceeeees| ~ 1,329 1,557 2,016 1,831 1,435 


Voluntary occcccpoccccsccccscceses 425 458 327 390 547 
865 441 344 





Economic reaSONS...seccceseccccccces 397 520 


NOt at WOTk. cccccccvccccccccccccccccccsecece 544 468 388 346 
TLUMESB cccccccccccccccccscccdocccccccece 239 305 285 225 
Industrial dispute....cceccccccccceccsecs 3 5 5 ; 2 
VRCRCIOR sec dcccccncechcccactescecscecnes 231 44 54 53 
Other reason8..ccccccccccccccsescccccccecs 71 114 44 66 


397 331 307 283 




















Unknown. cccccccccccccccccscscccccccccccccces 


Source: Annuario di _statistiche del lavoro e dell'emigrazione, 1964, pp. 60 and 62, and Rilevazione 
nazionale delle forze di lavoro, various issues (Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statistica). 











Table 8, Italy. Average Hours Worked per Employed Person at Work, 1/ by 
Industry Division and Class of Worker, 1964-65 


[Labor force survey] 





1965 





Industry division and class of worker 1964 Annual 
average 
44.3 42.2 43.3 46.5 45.1 


Self-employed workersS...ccccccseccsecees 48.7 47.8 44.6 46.9 50.6 49.0 
Unpaid family workersS.....cscccecceceees 45.4 44.6 40.8 43.6 47.8 45.4 
Wage and salary WOrkerS...cccseceesecees 44.3 42.8 41.5 |- 41.9 44.5 43.5 


Agriculture 2/..ceccccceccccccccrcesecececes 45.5 44.1 38.3 42.7 48.7 46.0 
Self-employed workerS....csccceeseccsece 48.8 47.7 41.0 46.3 53.5 50.0 
Unpaid family workers....cccccsccscvcece 44.9 44.0 38.6 42.4 48.4 45.4 
Wage and salary workersS....ccesscccecees 42.0 39.4 34.4 38.5 43.1 41.5 


January April July October 





All employed persons at WOrk....cccccecesecs 45.5 








45.1 43.6 42.3 42.9 44.7 44.6 
Self-employed workerS.....cccccccseccseee 45.9 45.0 43.8 44.5 45.5 46.0 
Unpaid family workers....cccccccccccsocs 44.5 43.6 43.1 44.2 43.6 43.6 
Wage and salary workerS....cseercoeeeees 45.0 43.4 42.0 42.6 44.5 44.3 


Industry 3/ecccccececccccccccccsccccescccecs 





Other. ccccccsccccccccvvvccvescvecsccvccsvece 45.9 45.3 45.0 44.3 46.9 45.0 
Self-employed workers. ..ccecsecesecccces 50.5 49.9 49.4 49.5 50.8 50.0 
Unpaid family workers......scerccccceces 46.8 46.8 46.6 46.9 47.3 46.2 
Wage and salary workerS....ceceseceesecs 43.9 43.3 43.1 42.0 45.2 43.0 

1/ Excludes persons whose hours are unknown as well Source: Annuario di statistiche del lavoro e dell' 


as persons with jobs but not at work. emigrazione, 1964, pp. 62 and 64, and Rilevazione 
2/ Includes forestry, hunting, and fishing. nazionale delle forze di lavoro, various issues (Rome, 


3/ Mining and quarrying; manufacturing; electric, Istituto Centrale di Statistica). 
gas, and water services; and construction. 



































Table 9. Italy. Employment, Average Monthly Hours Worked, and Average Monthly Earnings 
of Wage Workers, by Industry Group, 1963-65 1/ 


[Survey of industrial establishments ] 


Average monthly hours Average hourly earnings 3/ 
Employment worked 2/ (in lire 4/) 





Industry group 





1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 1963 1964 1965 








All industries] 2,178,100] 2,155,087] 2,054,235] _ 165.2 157.6 152.5 382 411 
34,848 28,593} 28,562 151.5 145.0 145.6 





2,102,110} 2,079,312) 1,974,503 165.1 157.5 152.5 


es 128,198 124,156] 131,172 166.4 162.2 160.0 
Textiles.. 436,869} 423,877 379,126 152.7 144.0 136.6 
Metals and 

metal products 979,461 969 , 582) 943,623 170.4 160.9 156.8 369 


Chemicals and 
159,854] 159,563 153,301 169.3 166.6 165.2 351 446 


Other industries} 397,728} 402,134 367,281 163.5 158.3 149.9 319 378 





























Electric services... 44,142 47,182 51,17 178.5 170.0 157.8 662 827 
1/ Old series covering atotal of 43industry groups. Source: Rassegna di statistiche del lavoro (Rome, 
Figures based on these 43 industries will not be pub- ConfederazioneGeneraledell'Industria Italiana), May- 
lished for years after 1965. August 1966, pp. 190, 201, and 221, and January-April 
2/ Data have been transposed from hours and minutes 1966, p. 90. 
to hours and tenths thereof. 
3/ Excludes vacation and holiday pay, bonuses, and 


family allowances. 
4/ Exchange rate: US$1=625 lire (par value). 











Table 10. Italy. Employment of Wage and Salary Workers and Average Monthly Hours Worked 
and Average Hourly and Monthly Earnings of Wage Workers, 


by Industry Group, 1965 1/ 


[Survey of industrial establishments | 





Wage and salary worker employment Earnings 


(in lire 3/) 





Wage workers Hours 


Industry group 





Total 





Total 


Male 


worked 2/ 


Hourly 4/ 


Monthly 5/ 





All industries... 


Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing... 


Food and kindred products... 
Tobacco 
Silk, cotton, and artificial fibers.. 


Clothing and hats 
Footwear. 

Hides and leather 
Furniture (wool). 
Wood and cork 6/ 
Metallurgy.... 


Nonelectrical machinery and foundries.. 


Electrical machinery and equipment 
Precision instruments and gold and 
silver articles 

Mechanical workshops 
Transportation equipment 7/ 

Motor vehicles 

Railway equipment 

Shipyards (metal) 
Nonmetalic mineral products 
Chemicals and drugs 
Petroleum and coal products.. 
Rubber......-.+- 


Paper and paper products 

Printing and publishing 

Photo-, phono-, and cinematography 
Other manufacturing industries 


3,377,071 


2,920,217 


2,160,676 


400 


81,348 





54,195 
2,752,963 


193,704 
11,991 
196,393 
103 ,040 
117,377 
127,733 
66 ,407 
26,708 
54,152 
64 ,398 
161,382 
431,673 
150,894 


51,369 
84 ,662 
223,920 
100 ,874 
23,930 
33,400 
213,590 
173,847 
20 ,329 
46 ,430 


29,731 
68,185 
63,621 
3,357 
68 ,070 


468 ,612 
101,301 








48,764 
2,352,660 


161,229 
11,464 
179 ,302 
93 ,064 
108 ,494 
116,270 
63,093 
24,388 
50 ,092 
59 ,896 
137,196 
362,372 
115,314 


41,675 
67,180 
184,771 
81,987 
20 ,094 
28 ,023 
196,184 
128,198 
14,130 
38,113 


25,744 
60 ,498 
52,959 
2,350 
58 ,684 


457 ,424 
61,369 





47,172 
1,596,076 


101,525 
1,831 
59,758 
43,127 
19,736 
14,704 
29,911 
13,189 
41,122 
43,415 
132,431 
319,972 
73,685 


29 ,853 
64,141 
176,359 
79 ,494 
19 ,843 
27,814 
166 ,624 
97,264 
14 ,007 
26,778 


17,415 
39 ,533 
38,431 

1,799 
29 ,466 


456,465 
60 ,963 





161.4 
124.1 
130.9 
140.7 
140.9 
135.1 
126.5 
144.5 
152.9 
148.7 
164.3 
154.2 
151.1 


156.5 
161.6 
159.1 
156.6 
162.1 
173.3 
151.4 
165.2 
170.9 
155.8 


152.3 
160.1 
161.0 
167.4 
153.6 


133.0 
158.8 








95,153 
79 ,746 


81,245 
50 , 304 
61,189 
70 ,607 
51,997 
47,621 
47,253 
60 ,378 
60,110 
59 ,067 
110,947 
83,227 
81,660 


86 ,849 
81,160 
108 ,071 
120,180 
104 ,471 
106 ,407 
76,981 
94 ,239 
140 ,464 
93,961 


93,179 
83,081 
110,500 
105 ,045 
69 ,960 


75,902 
172,442 





1/ New series covering all industry groups in the 4 


industry divisions listed. 


2/ Data transposed from hours and minutes 
and tenths thereof. 


3/ Exchange rate: 


to hours 


US$1=625 lire (par value). 


4/ Excludes vacation and holiday pay, bonuses, and 


family allowances. 


5/ Includes vacation and holiday pay, bonuses, and 


family allowances. 


6/ 
7/ 


Source: 


di fatto nell'industria," 


Includes boatbuilding (wood). 
Includes industries not shown separately. 


"“Occupazione, orari di lavoro e retribuzioni 
Supplemento al_bollettino 





Statistiche del lavoro (Rome, Ministero del Lavoro e 





Della Previdenza Sociale), 


1965 annual averages. 





Percent Distribution of Average Annual Family Consumption Expenditures, by Item, Region, 
Status of Household Head. and Income Croup. 1963-64 


Italy. 
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Table 12. Italy. 


{ Index: 


Cost-of-Living Index, 1963-65 and January-September Average, 1965-66 


1961=100] 





January - September 
average 





1965 1966 





All items 112.4 


119.7 124. 124.5 127.2 





113.2 
110.5 
103.0 
119.6 
107 .6 


Food, beverages, and tobacco... 
Clothing 
Fuel and light 








124.5 
119.4 
111.3 
136.8 
123.4 


124. 
119. 
lll. 
137. 
123. 


119.2 127.2 
116.8 120.9 
109 .3 111.7 
132.0 3 

+o 


118.1 


141 
125 














1/ Includes such items as transportation, 
hygienic and sanitary goods, entertainment and 
recreation, kitchen utensils, electrical appli- 
ances, and repairs. 


Source: Bollettino mensile di _statistica, 
July 1966, p. 89, and Notiziario ISTAT, Series 
2 (Prezzi e salari), Number 21, October 1966 
(Rome, Istituto Centrale di Statistica). 








QUARTERLY REVISIONS TO U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE INDEXES OF LIVING 


COSTS ABROAD 


(EXCLUDING QUARTERS) 


Editor's Note.--All questions regarding these indexes should be directed to 


the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Foreign Labor and Trade. 


tion of changes in indexes from one 


The following table presents recent revisions to 
the indexes of living costs in a number of for- 
eign cities compared with Washington, D.C., 
compiled by the U.S. Department of State. The 
complete list of indexes was. published in the 
October 1966 issue of Labor Developments Abroad 





(pp. 17-22), together with an explanation of the 
definitions and methods followed in constructing 
the indexes. Revisions are published quarterly 
in the January, April, and July issues. 

The Department of State computes four measures 
for each post--the local relative and the local 
index, bothof which reflect local market prices; 
and the effective relative and the effective 
index, which reflect pricing factors peculiar to 
U.S. Government employees. The local and the 
effective relatives are based onthe expenditure 
pattern of an American employee living in Wash- 


ington, D.C. The local and the effective indexes 


Explana- 
time period to another is not available. 


represent an expenditure pattern of an Amer- 
ican living in the foreign post. 


Local Relative. The local relative isa com- 
parison of foreign costs of the items reported 
by each post with the cost of similar items in 
Washington, D.C., using an expenditure pattern 
that would be used by an American Government 
employee living in Washington, D.C. This repre- 
sents a comparison of price levels at the post 
and in Washington, but not necessarily a com- 
parison of living costs. 





Local Index. The local indexis a comparison 
of foreign costs of the items reported by each 
post with the cost of similar items in Washing- 
ton, D.C., using the expenditure pattern of an 
American living in the foreign post, according 
to an American pattern of living, for weighting 
the foreign prices. 





fhis is ahigher figure than the local relative 
because of the inclusion in the local index of 
additional “use factors"; for example, the cost 
of additional servant time and maintenance, 
spoilage of food due to humid climate or un- 
sanitary handling, additional clothing required 
because of climate or harsh cleaning methods, 
additional medical expenses, etc. This index 
is based on the assumption that all commodities 
‘required (e.g., meat, clothing, toothpaste) are 
purchased at local retail markets and prices. 

This index is used by many nongovernmental 
organizations in determining what, if any, cost- 
of- living allowances should be given their employ- 
ees stationed abroad. 


Effective Relative. The effective relative 
is the same as_ the local relative except that 
it includes factors peculiar to U.S. Government 
employees; for example, the right touse special 
facilities, such as commissaries, post exchanges, 
etc., and the right to have certain goods im- 
ported tax free. 





Effective Index, The effective index is the 
same as the local index except that it also re- 
flects factors peculiar to U.S. Government em- 
ployees. This index is used by the U.S. Govern- 
ment in determining what "post" allowance should 
be given to Government employees stationed abroad. 


* * * 


In making this information available, the De- 
partment of State emphasizes that the indexes 
are compiled solely to assist in establishing 
allowances for U.S. civilians employed by the 
Government in foreign countries and should be 
used only by those persons who are thoroughly 
familiar with the composition and limitations of 
the indexes. These indexes are not appropriate 
for comparing living costs of Americans in the 
United States with those of nationals of a for- 
eign country. As these indexes represent place- 
to-place comparisons, they cannot be used for 
measuring changes from one time to another. 


Indexes of Living Costs (Excluding Quarters) 


|Washington, D.C.=100] 





Post and country 


Exchange rate 


Local Effective 





Unit 


Number 
per US$1 


Relative Relative 





Ankara, Turkey........e.ecoeeeees{ Lira 9 
Beirut, Lebanon........eceeeeeeee| Leb. £ 
Belize, British Honduras....... B.H. $ 
Bogota, Colombia.......sseeee++eee| Peso 


Brussels, Belgium.......++++eee-+| Franc 


1.43 
16.2 
50.8 


Cairo, United Arab Republic......|E. £ 
Caracas, Venezuela.........+---++| Bolivar 
Copenhagen, Denmark..........+-..| Krone 
Damascus, Syria...... Syrian £ 
Genoa, Italy...... Lira 


-| Quetzal 
Markka 


Guatemala, Guatemala.......-.- 
Helsinki, Finland.... 
Kingston, Jamaica........-- 
Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia..... 
Lourenco Marques, Mozambique..... 


Milan, Italy.....cccccccescesvocs 
Montevideo, Uruguay...cecsssesees 
Naples, Italy... ceesccseccececers 
New Delhi, India....... 
Oslo, Norway. 


Palermo, Italy.....++.-- 

Reykjavik, Iceland.......... 
Rome, Italy..... 
Singapore, Singapore.... 
Stockholm, Sweden.. 
Turin, Italy.... 


eeoeeeeeseeeeeeeees 








3.1275 




















Source: 


U.S. Department of State, Allowances Program. 
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